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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bibliotheque du congres international fihilosophie. I. Philosophic gene- 
rate et m&aphysique. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1900. — pp. xxii, 
460. 

This is the first of four volumes which bring together the papers read 
before the International Congress of Philosophy at the Paris Exposition in 
1900. As regards the number of contributors, France naturally takes the 
lead, having two-thirds of the eighteen papers included in the present vol- 
ume ; but Italy, Germany, Russia, and England are also represented. The 
value of the papers varies considerably, although the general level of ex- 
cellence is high. The most substantial and ambitious among them is Pro- 
fessor Natorp's closely reasoned deduction of the categories of number, 
time, and space ; the least satisfactory is perhaps Dr. J. P. Durand's proof 
from the phenomena of hypnotism of the ' ' incontestably true ' ' hypothesis 
of a plurality of consciousnesses coinciding exactly with the plurality of 
nerve centers, and having all the properties of the main consciousness. 
On the whole, the reading of a volume like this gives one a renewed im- 
pression of the very large amount of common ground there is coming to be 
among metaphysicians, even when their results are apparently very differ- 
ent. An exception might be made of Dr. P. Bonnier' s " Rapport d 1' intui- 
tion spatiale avec les repr6sentations intellectuelles, " which argues for the 
necessary spatial character of all conscious facts, by identifying these with 
the spatially distributed nerve track. But apart from this, it is essentially 
the same problems with which all are engaged ; the arguments are natur- 
ally intelligible, and the methods, if not the same, are at least within hail- 
ing distance. 

A very brief summary of the papers not already spoken of will perhaps 
give some notion -of the contents of the book. As somewhat distinct in 
nature from the others, mention may be made first of Ch. Cantone's at- 
tempt to define the nature and limits of philosophical instruction in the 
univerities and secondary schools ; and the article by Lalande ' ' Sur la 
critique et la fixation du langage philosophique. " The need of settling 
philosophical terms, and the possibility of it, are very judiciously discussed ; 
and the establishment of independent, but corresponding, national societies 
is recommended as the most feasible means to the end. Passing to the re- 
maining papers in their order, one of considerable interest is H. Bergson's 
" Notes sur les origines psychologiques de notre croyance a la loi de cau- 
salit6. ' ' The difficulty in accounting for the belief in causality as a dynamic 
and necessary relation, which is very great when we confine ourselves simply 
to the succession of visual experience, is held to be overcome by the 
hypothesis that the acquisition of the belief is identical with the progressive 
coordination of our tactile with our visual impressions. Here the associa- 
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tion is such that our action must intervene before the tactile sensations are 
obtained, and this dynamic quality may easily, be lent to the visual form 
itself. So, too, the correspondence has an invariableness which, on the 
contrary, is rarely found in our visual impressions alone ; and it is invari- 
ableness of a peculiar sort. It is not mere repetition, but involves the 
creation of a motor habit, and thus enters into practical life even before it 
is thought. Later on we attribute the same relation to the visual form in its 
contact with bodies other than our own. 

L. Brunschvicg, " L'id6alisme contemporain," finds the distinguishing 
feature of recent idealism in the turning away from an a priori deduction of 
the categories which shall be absolute and final, to the task of reflecting 
upon the progressive development of spirit in science and social life, and 
of registering each new step in the extension and unification of knowledge, 
and the part the several categories play. There is a recognition of the 
consequent lack of finality, in view of the continually new revelation of 
Spirit which life brings. M. Calderoni, " M6taphysique et positivisme, " 
attempts an interpretation of the real meaning of positivism. The con- 
nection between positivism and a critical and sceptical theory of knowledge 
is a mistaken one, arising from the accident of its relationship of opposition 
to an a priori rationalism. It is not even a new method in an exclusive 
sense ; it utilizes all methods, and it is a mistake, e. g. , to deny the value 
of hypotheses and deduction. Positivism is rather the intangible thing 
which we call the modern scientific and historical spirit, with its recogni- 
tion of the fluidity and growth of concepts, its protest against a too abstract 
mode of conception, and the setting of categories in hard and fast anti- 
thesis, its critical caution, wideness of observation, disinterestedness, and 
delicacy of appreciation. E. Chartier's " L' education du moi " is an ex- 
ample of a sort of philosophizing, oftentimes very suggestive, but exasperat- 
ingly over-subtle and paradoxical, which is rather common nowadays ; it 
does not lend itself to a statement at once brief and intelligible. L. Dauriac, 
' ' Note sur la doctrine n6ocriticiste des cat6gories, ' ' calls attention to the dif- 
ference between the Neocriticism of Renouvier and the doctrine of Kant. 
Renouvier gives a new signification to the terms ' category, ' ' necessity, ' 
'apriority,' by denying the legislation of the mind, and extracting the 
categories from an analysis of reality, instead of deducing them. Spirit 
discovers rather than imposes necessity. This reduces necessity to belief ; 
the categories are contingent, and no way is shown of reaching true 
necessity, where the contrary involves contradiction. Dauriac maintains 
the need of accepting the logical axioms as an expression of the category 
par excellence, inherent in spirit, from which the other categories, obtained 
by analysis, get a sort of secondary necessity by 'participation.' 

F. Evellin's ' ' La dialectique des antinomies " is an attempt to resolve the 
first two antinomies of Kant on the basis of a distinction between imagina- 
tion and reason. The infinite is a self-contradictory conception, and as 
used in the antithesis is equivalent to the indefinite. This is reducible to 
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the mere tendency of the imagination to associate without definite limit, 
and, consequently, the proof of the antithesis is invalid, and not to be op- 
posed to the real demands of reason represented in the theses. E. Hal6vy, 

" De 1' association des idees," criticizes sensationalism on the ground that 
the laws of association do not merely regulate the order of the appearance 
of sensations, but constitute the nature of the associated phenomena ; there 
are no simple sensations. The so-called laws are really laws of dissocia- 
tion of an original whole. S. H. Hodgson, " Les conceptions de la cause et 
de la condition reele," shows first the way in which the idea of efficient 
cause becomes defined as 'mode of motion.' When, however, we ex- 
amine effects, we find certain among them— our sensations — which are not 
reducible to matter in motion. The impossibility of applying the idea of 
cause to explain the nature or qualities of sensations, as opposed to their 
appearance, leads to the identification of cause with real condition. Sci- 
ence is thus absolved from looking for a reason in agents for the nature of 
the effects assigned to them, and has only to seek for uniformities or laws. 
P. Lapie, * ' Rationalisme et fid6isme, ' ' defends the claim of reason against 
the position that all acceptance of truth goes back to an arbitrary act of 
will. In "La science positive et les philosophies de la liberty," E. LeRoy 
argues that science is based on affirmations going back to human needs, 
and so, on liberty. The appearance of necessity in scientific iaws is a de- 
lusion. Certain results appear necessary only because transformed sur- 
reptitiously into conventional definitions. Other cases represent practical 
receipts to obtain certain useful results ; they concern our action rather than 
our knowledge, and far from limiting this, they suppose it, and tend to ren- 
der it easy. The justification of this position makes one of the most inter- 
esting papers in the book. B. Tchitcherine, ' ' La metaphysique est-elle une 
science ? " answers the question in the affirmative from the Hegelian stand- 
point, metaphysics being identified with a deduction of the thought cate- 
gories which enter as a necessary constituent into knowledge. F. Tonnies, 
" La synthase creatrice," reviews the progress of modern thought from the 
side of its work in reconciling apparently opposed conceptions by relating 
them to a higher synthesis. L. Weber, " L'id6e devolution dans ses rap- 
ports avec le probleme de la certitude, ' ' points out the difficulty into which 
the evolutionary philosophy falls, when it substitutes a truth which is ever 
becoming a sociological fact, for a fixed and complete truth. If evolution 
is made absolute, it takes all meaning from the words truth and certitude. 
If, however, we are in earnest with the principle of idealism, and, instead 
of making * becoming ' a real beyond thought, assign it its true place as 
one of the categories of spirit, it will then form a valuable corrective of 
realism and dogmatism, and a too ready acquiescence in results as final. 
Self-destructive if given an absolute value, "it gets quite another import 
if we consider it, in so far as category, as a symbol of true being, which 
no determination limits, and which continually passes beyond itself, and is 
never fixed." A. K. Rogers. 
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